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spots and pollutions of the world: he was a re- 
prover of vice and immorality, without respect 
of persons. 

“His Christian gravity and judicious solidity, 
tempered with a natural affability and sweetness 
of disposition, rendered his conversation among 
his intimate friends and acquaintance very 
profitable and delightful. 


‘“¢ His piety toward God, his love to his neigh- 
bor, the truth and justice of his words and ac- 
tions, made him asa light in the world, and 
gave forth a testimony to the truth in the hearts 
of those who came not to hear his preaching 
thereof. 


‘In his own private.family he was a living 
example of virtue; an affectionate husband, a 
loving father, a kind and gentle master, and fre- 
quent and fervent in supplication to the Lord, 
for the preservation of himself and his house- 
hold, in the way of truth and righteousness. 

‘‘ His charity to the poor was very extensive, 
not only to Friends, but others, he being a prac- 
tical observer of the pure and undefiled religion, 
recommended by the Apostle James. ‘To visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world.’ 

“The loss of this our worthy Elder, and of 
his eminent services in the Church, doth sensi- 
bly affect us; but, we trust, the great Lord of 
the harvest will supply the place of thosa faith- 
ful laborers whom he is pleased to remove, by 
raising up and inspiring others, for the carrying 
on his work and service.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE AND POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS OF RICHARD CLARIDGE. 


Continued from page 324. 


About four days after the settling of his tem- 
poral concerns, viz., on the 22d of the Second 
month, 1723, he was taken with a shortness and 
difigulty of breathing, attended with an inward 
fever, which increased upon him to his end. 

During the time of his sickness, he expressed 
to several Friends that visited him, his peace and 
satisfaction of soul, and an humble resignation 
to the will of God. 

He departed this life on the 28th day of the 
Second month, 1733, being in the 74th year of 
his age, and was buried on the 3d day of the 3d 
month following, in the burying-ground of the 
people called Quakers, near Bunhill Fields, Lon- 
don; his corpse being attended from the Peel 
Meeting-house thither, by a numerous company 
of his friends and acquaintance. 

We shall conclude these memoirs with the 
character given him by the Peel Monthly Meet- 
ing, in their testimony concerning him, a few 
weeks after his decease; in which, after they 
have given a general account of his birth, educa- 
tion, convincement of the truth, as professed by 
the people called Quakers, and his coming forth 
. the ministry amongst them, they proceed 
thus :— 

_ “ His testimony was sound and edifying, pres- 
sing all to purity and holiness of life, that giv- 
ing up in faithful obedience to the light of Christ, 
inwardly manifested, they might come to witness 
the free and full remission of all their transgres- 
sions, through sanctification of the spirit unto 
obedience, and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ, the one mediator and advocate with the 
Father, and the propitiation for the sins of the 
world. 

“Great was his care and concern for the 
Church, that it might be kept clean from the 


A letter to a friend, exhortiny to faithfulness 
and obedience to the Lord’s requirings 


Dear Friend,— Ever since my understand- 
ing was enlightened in, and judgment convinced 
of the blessed truth, to which 1 was not only a 
stranger, but an enemy also by wicked works for 
for many years past, the Lord hath brought a 
weighty concern upon me for the prosperity of 
truth, both in my own soul, and the souls of 
others, and especially those of my own family, 
to whom I stand more immediately related. I 
bave often thought of that testimony which the 
Lord gave of Abrabam, ‘I know him, that he 
will command his children and his household 
after him, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord, to do justice and judgment, that the Lord 
may bring upon Abraham that which he hath 
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spoken of him.” Now Abraham had this pro- 
mise, that he should become a great and mighty 
nation, and all the nations of the earth should 
be blessed in him. But how is this to be under- 
stood? I answer, the blessing there promised, 
doth not come to any by virtue of any lineal 
descent fiom Abraham, for this were to entali 
the blessing upon carnal birthright; but as itis 
testified of Abraham, ‘That he believed in the 
Lord, and he counted it to him for righteous- 
ness ;’ so the Apostle witnesseth, ‘That this was 
not written for his sake alone, that it was im- 
puted to him; Lut for us also, to whom it shall 
be imputed, if we believe on him that raised up 
Jesus our Lord from the dead.’ So then the 
blessing promised comes to us, not because we 
are of the circumcision or of the uncircumcision, 
but through faith in Jesus Christ. ‘For they 
which be of faith, are blessed with faithful 
Abraham.’ And they that come to partake of 
this blessing, which is the righteousness of faith, 
through which iniquity is forgiven and sin is 
covered, are conscientiously concerned to walk 
in the steps of ‘ Abraham, who staggered not at 
the promise of God through unbelief; but was 
strong in faith, giving glory to God.’ 

‘‘ We find that he obeyed the command of the 
Lord, not only to the leaving of his native coun- 
try, but to the offering up of his son Isaac, of 
whom it was said, that in Isaac shall thy seed 
be called. Abraham was given up by perfect 


354 


resignation to the will of God, so as not to dis- 
pute or disobey what the Lord required of him. 
And if we would be Abraham’s seed and heirs 
according to the promise, we must transcribe his | up his soul unto vanity. He shall receive the 


example in our own practice. Suppose now 
there were any thing as near to us as our native 
country, or as an only son; if the Lord required 
it of us, we must give it up: yea, be it asa 
right eye or aright hand, it must be plucked 
out and cut off, and cast from us. He that 
would enter into life, must keep the command. 
ments. For my own part, to tell thee a little 
of my experience, I have no peace with the 
Lord any longer than I am found in the obe- 


dience. If carelessness or remissness at any time | 


come upon me, and way is given to indifferency, 
I have no rest in my spirit, till I am recovered 
again through judgment. Therefore, I feel a 
travel for continual watchfulness, that though I 
am beset many times with great temptations, yet 
I may not be overcome by them. Andas I wait 
low in my mind upon the Lord for his appear- 
ance, so he is pleased to renew my strength, and 
to afford me suitable supports according to my 
day ; praised be his exeellent name forever. And 
being made a living witness in my measure of 
his divine aid and assistance, wherewith he 
strengthens and guides my soul, in the way that 
is well pleasing to him; I cannot eat my morsel 
alone, but would have all, and especially those 
of my own house, partake with me, and taste 
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and see that the Lord our God is good. When 
Jacob was commanded by the Lord to arise and 
go up to Bethel, which, in the Hebrew tongue, 
signifies the house of God, and dwell there, he 
saith unto his household, and to all that were 
with him, ‘Put away the strange gods that are 
among you, and be clean, and change your gar. 
ments; and let us arise and go up to Bethel, 
and I will make there an altar unto God, who an- 
swered me in the day of my distress, and was with 
me in the way which I went.’ 

See here an example of ready obedience to the 
command of God: Jacob had a sense of the 
Lord’s goodness to him in the day of his dis. 
tress, and the travel which he had known; and 
this begat a concern in him, not only for the 
manifesting of his own obedience, but also for 
his household, that they might likewise give 
proof of theirs, which accordingly they did, as 
the 4th verse informs us, where it is said, ‘ That 
they gave unto Jacob all the strange gods which 
were in their hand, and all the ear-rings which 
were in their ears; and Jacob hid them under the 
oak which was by.Shechem.’ And then it fol- 
lows, v. 5, they journeyed. This holy reformer 
knew there could be no going up to the house of 
God while the strange gods remained, and while 
the household was unclean and had not changed 
their garments. He saw the necessity of a re- 
formation, in order to their journeying to Bethel 
and dwelling there. ‘Who shall ascend,’ saith 
David, ‘into the hill of the Lord? and who 
shall gtand in his holy place? He that hath 
clean hands and a pure heart, who hath not lift 


blessing from the Lord, and righteousness from 
the God of his salvation.’ 

Now there are many strange gods among the 
people that are to be put away, many pollutions 
to be purged out, and garments to be changed. 
Is not Mammon a strange god? Is not pride 
and carnal pleasure a strange god? Indeed, 
every creature that man idolizes in his heart, 
is a strange god, and must be put away. So 
for the pollutions of the flesh and the spirit; 
that is, whatsoever we are polluted by, whether it 
be an inward or an outward thing, it must be 
purged out. Lastly, our garments must be 
changed; the old man with his deeds must be 
put off, and the new man puton. And where 
this is known and witnessed, there will be 4 
change, even in the outward conversation. A 
new heart will have a new tongue, and a new 
habit. Plainness of speech and plainness of 
dress, are the plain and certain consequences 0 
truth, where it is received in the love of it. For 
when truth hath got possession of the heart, it 
will undoubtedly influence the life and practice. 

“T can give in my testimony, as one that hath 
obtained mercy to be faithful, that truth, as it 
is minded and obeyed, leads out of sin, out of 
all false doctrine and worship, and out of all the 
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yain customs, usages and fashions that are in the 
world. When we come to love it, first, for its 
own sake, and next for the work and operation 
of it in and upon our own hearts, oh what a 
tenderness will be in us! What a care of acting 
in all things according to it, and what a fear of 
doing any thing that is repugnant thereunto ! 
We shall not plead for, our own wills or plea- 
sures, or imaginations; or say, this is a small 
matter, religion doth not lie in dresses, habits or 
fashions: this is a strictness beyond what truth 
requires; or it is a peevish humor of some rigid 
spirits, that would bring all into conformity to 
their fancies. But we shall deny our own wills, 
pleasures and imaginations, and be resigned up 
entirely to the will of God, desiring that that 
may be done in earth, as it is in Heaven. This 
will be our travel, that we may be always found 
in the well doing, and taking up our daily cross 
to all that which may present itself under any 
shape or likeness, to draw away our minds from 
the purity and simplicity of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

“My dear friend! I know by experience, that 
the wiles of the cnemy are many, and that he 
works oftentimes in a mystery; but the care of 
all the faithful is to watch against him, and to 
wait for divine wisdom, strength and courage to 
discover him, and to resist him stedfastly in the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ; who is nigh to 
us by his light and spirit to guide, help and as- 
sist us, as we draw nigh to him in humility and 
sincerity of heart. 

“In this frame and disposition of soul, our 
peace will flow in like a river, and our rightcous- 
ness will rise as the waves of the sea. For our 
eye will be inward to our heavenly guide, leader 
and commander, that we may always follow his 
conduct and direction; not turning aside to the 
right hand or to the left, but pressing in the 
strait and narrow path, toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. 

Well, my dear friend! As for me and my 
house, through the Lord’s great mercy to me, | 
can truly say, it is my desire and endeavor, that 
all may know the Lord from the least unto the 
greatest, that all may love him, serve him, honor 
and obey him, having sach conversation in lan- 
guage, action and outward adorning, as becomes 
the Gospel of Christ, wherein I have many that 
travel with me. Blessed for ever be the name 
of the Lord, saith my soul, amen, amen. 

Iam, thy hearty well-wisher, in that which 
remains and abides, blessed for ever, 


RicHARD CLARIDGE.” 

















































RELIGION.—Whether at home or at school, 






example ; it is not a mere routine which must 
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be performed, but a duty that must be felt; it 
does not appeal to the head, but to the heart. 






religion is a matter not only of precept but of 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MEMOIR OF JOHN JACKSON. 
Continued from page 339. 


As he had been led by the love of his heavenly 


Father, to adore his works and to investigate 
those natural laws by which He ordained that 
matter should be governed, he pursued his scien- 
tific researches with a devotional spirit, and this 
doubtless had an effect to impress the minds of 
those under his tuition with a degree of the same 
reverence for that Almighty Being who had not 
only brought into existence our own, but myriads 
of similar globes, dispersed throughout the 
illimitable tracts of creation, all of which are 
sustained by the invisible hand of Him who sits 
on the throne of the universe, “ whose kingdom 
ruleth over all, and before whom all nations are 
counted as less than nothing and vanity.” 


To use his own language, “every page of the 


great volume of nature is full of living and in- 
structive truth. There is a beautiful relation 
between mind and matter, between the works of 


God, and our capacity to contemplatethem. Our 


intellectual nature is as much a gift of God, as 
the gift of grace, and we are as responsible for 
the culture and improvement of the one, as of 


the other. I have no idea that so noble a talent 


is to be buried in the earth, that it is to be em- 


ployed merely in procuring food and raiment 


for these frail temples, which are soon to mould- 


er in the dust. Far otherwise! Placed in the 
midst of a beautiful creation, we are invited to 
meditate on the workmanship of its Author. Such 
an exercise of the intellect is profitable to us, for _ 
it leads to humility, and while it makes manifest 
the feebleness of man and our comparative 
nothingness amidst the immensity of creation, it 
exalts our views of the wisdom, goodness, and 


power of the Creator.” 


His scholars were provided with numerous fa- 


cilities for prosecuting theirstudies. An unusually 
rich cabinet was open to their inspection, and a 


well selected library was at their command. 
Great expense was also incurred in procuring the 
most approved apparatus for illustrating the 
lectures on scientific subjects, delivered by their 
preceptor. Their home was made more attrac- 
tive by the care bestowed upon its grounds, 
which were beautified by both native and exotic 
plants. This may seem a trivial matter to no- 
tice, but we would query, whether to the youthful 
mind this kind of care is not beneficial in re- 
fining the taste and exciting a love for the beau- 
tiful works so profusely spread out before us by 
Him who hath created nought in vain? The 
smallest flower that opens its petals to the morr- 
ing light, or the humblest specimen of animated 
life, cannot be regarded with indifference by a 
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mind which has been taught to “look through 
. nature up to nature’s God.” 

The hospitalities of his Louse were shared by 
both friends and strangers. His feelings went forth 
inloveto allmen. He felt an abiding concern 
for the oppressed everywhere, and he was often 
made the instrument of relief to these, even as 
the good Samaritan was to him who had fallen 
among thieves, and was found wounded by the 
way-side. Many a homeless fugitive from bond- 
age was made glad and sent on his way rejoic- 
ing, because of the kind words and good cheer 
extended to him in the time of need, whether 
this was at the midnight hour or at noon day. 
- Several times he visited the Indians in their 
forest home, and with other friends met them in 
Council, and making their case his own, accom- 
panied them to Washington, in order more effect- 
ually to plead their cause and present their 
grievances to our Government. The poor of his 
own neighborhood were not forgotten, but, irre- 
spective of color, they partook alike of his friend- 
ly aid and assistance ; and so unostentatious were 
his charities, that ofttimes they were unknown 
to any but himself and the objects of them. 
For instance, one of his tenants was left a widow 
soon after our friend had been gathered to his 
eternal home. In a settlement of accounts with 
her, it was discovered that for the last two years 
the rent of her tenement had been given them; 
and when asked how she would get fuel, she re- 


plied, “Oh, Mr. Jackson had supplied us with 


enough to last through the coming winter.” As 
incidents of this kind are brought to mind, we 
remember the scripture passages, ‘‘ Even a child 
is known by his doings, whether his work be pure 
and whether it be right.” ‘A tree is known by 
its fruit.’”’ “‘ Men do not gather grapes of thorns, 
nor figs of thistles.’’ 

He became a member of the Delaware County 
Institute of Science, in 1834, afew months after 
its formation, and did much toward establishing 
it upon a firm basis. This Institute is still in a 
flourishing condition, and numbers among its 
members many of the most intelligent citizens 
of their Borough. In the 6th month last, a trib- 
ute to the memory of our departed friend, setting 
forth his Christian virtues and philanthropic 
spirit, as well as his scientific attainments, was 
read before the Socicty, and directed to be 
printed. 

His gift in the ministry enlarged, and was ac- 
knowledged by his Monthly Meeting in 1837. 
It was remarkably clear, and unconnected with 
the “traditions of men.” His manner was 
solemn and impressive, conveying to his hearers 
the evidence that he spoke to them of what 
he himself had seen, and what he had known of 
the good word of life. His mission appeared to 
be, to call his fellow beings from every outward 
dependence; to endeavor to prove to them that 
the Christian religion stands not in meats and 
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drinks, divers washings and carnal ordinances, 
but in righteousness, peace, and joy in a holy 
spirit, and to direct their attention to Christ 
within, as the means of redemption, and to that 
obedience to the teachings of the Spirit of Truth 
which constitutes, in. every age, the uniform 
ground of acceptance with “‘ the Father,” of all 
those who fear him andavork righteousness. 

The following extract is expressive of his con- 
fidence in the Apostolic doctrine of the light 
within, the unction fromthe Holy One, to which 
George Fox felt called upon to admonish the 

eople in his day to take heed, even as toa 
‘light which shineth in a dark place.” 

‘In proportion as [ have been obedient to the 
teachings of this Divine light in my own soul, I 
have experienced the ‘ beauty of holiness’ to be 
far more unspeakably joyous, than anything con- 
nected with this visible world. And as I do know 
what has produced this experience in my own 
mind, I believe it my duty to call the attention 
of others to the same light of Christ in them- 
selves : believing this to be an ‘unction from the 
Holy One’ spoken of by that experienced believer 
in the spirituality of the religion of Christ, the 
apostle John, ‘ Ye have an unction from the Holy 
One, ‘and ye know all things,’ and ‘ the anointing 
which ye have received of him abideth in you, 
and ye need not that any man teach you; butas 
the same anointing teacheth youof all things, and 
is truth and is no lie.’ Also believing this to be 
the ground taken by our early Friends when they 
were called out of the powerless forms and cere 
monies of the religion of their day, to be an in- 
ward and spiritually-minded people, led and gui- 
ded by this ‘unction from the Holy One,’ which 
they believed was given to every man to profit 
withal. Their fundamental doctrine was, that 
the light of Christ in the soul of man was the 
primary rule of faith and practice, the sure guide 
to salvation. Because this light enables man to 
see clearly everything that hinders him from 
the enjoyment of the presence of his merciful 
Creator, shows him that the consequence of his 
disubedience is the loss of the paradisical state, 
a separation from the Divine harmony. Andas 
the manifestation of this light, that is, the cer- 
tainty of it, is given to every man for the blessed 
purpose of enabling him to change the condition 
of his being, from the image of the earthly to 
the image of the heavenly nature, so as man be- 
comes obedient to the inward monitor, it will lead 
him to forsake all iniquity, and walk in holiness, 
without which no man can see the Lord. This 
is that comforter and inward teacher to which 
Jesus alluded when he told his disciples that it 
was expedient his outward appearance as to that 
body of flesh and blood, which had been prepared 
for him, should pass away, that they might no 
longer be looking to the outward, but that their 
attention might be turned to an inward and 


| spiritual Saviour. ‘It is expedient that I go away, 
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for if I go not away the comforter will not come 
unto you. I will pray the Father, and he shall 
give another comforter, that he may abide with 
you forever, even the spirit of truth, whom the 
world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, 
neither knoweth him; but ye know him, for he 
dwelleth with you and shall be in you. The 
comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father willsend in my name, he shall teach you 
all things, and bring all things to your remem- 
brance whatsoever | have said unto you.’ 

“Now as this spirit of truth is suffered to 
work in us to will and todo of the good pleasure 
of our heavenly Father, it will so sanctify our 
hearts, so regulate our actions, as to place us in 
the high condition of‘heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Christ,’ in agreement with the declaration 
of the blessed Jesus, ‘Whosoever doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven, the same is my 
brother, my sister, and my mother.’ And do not 
the Scriptures abundantly confirm a belief in the 
sufliciency of this inward light, to lead us to a 
state of acceptance with the Father? For they 
declare that ‘as many as are led by the spirit 
of God, are the sons of God.’ And what is this 
‘spirit of God’ which is to lead us to the high 
and acceptable state of the ‘ Lord’s children who 
are taught of the Lord,’ but the light of Christ 
in the soul, the Divinity speaking in man? ‘For 
whatsoever is to be known of God is manifest in 
man, and there only can man look for the evi- 
dence that he stands approved in the Divine 
sight.” 


[To be continued.] 





WILLIAM CROUCH. 


William Crouch in his memoirs has left on 
record a narrative, which it is thought may be 
not devoid of interest to those readers, who love 
to mark the rise and breaking forth of sacred 
Truth in its various and successive manifesta- 
tions on the earth. It is as follows. 

“ About the beginning of the year 1654, some 
workings of the power of Truth came to be felt 
amongst some tender people in and about the city 
of London, and some few were convinced and 
turned unto the Lord. About this time two 
women, coming out of the north to the city, 
namely, Isabel Buttery and her companion, by 
what providence I cannot tell, became acquainted 
with Amos Stodart, (some time a captain in the 
Parliament army, who when convinced of Truth 
had left his command,) and Simon Dring of 
Moorfields. These women had an epistle or 
testimony, given forth by George Fox, (the first 
inserted in the volume of his Doctrinal Books,) 
addressed ‘To all that would know the way to 
the kingdom, whether they be in forms, without 
forms, or got above forms’) which directed 
people to turn their minds within, where the 
Voice of God is to be heard: this epistle, being 
printed, they delivered, or dispersed abroad to 
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such as would receive it. This Isabel Buttery, 
and the other woman, being in company with 
Amos Stodart and Simon Dring, walking in the 
fields towards Stepney, were overtaken by Ruth 
Brown, then about sixteen years of age, (who 
afterwards became my wife;) Isabel Buttery 
steadfastly looking on her, gave her one of the 
said printed epistles, in the reading whereof she 
was convinced of the Truth, and added to the 
small number who then did believe. After this, 
these women had private meetings at Robert 
Dring’s house, in Watling Street, and at Simon 
Dring’s in Moorfields, in which they did now and 
then speak a few words : to which places my wife 
went with great expectation, and there met with 
Ann Downer, afterwards Ann Whitehead, a 
worthy young woman, who grew in Truth, and 
became an eminent instrument in the Lord’s 
hand in her day, as appears by divers testi- 
monies given of her after her decease by sundry 
men and women Friends, who were witnesses of 
her faith towards God, and service in his church. 

*‘ Moreover, in the Fifth month of this year, 
1654, it pleased God to send two of his faithful 
messengers and able ministers to the city of 
London, viz. Francis Howgil and Edward 
Burrough, who were the first that declared Truth 
publicly there, and whom He made instruments 
in his holy hand for the gathering of many that 
were ‘ waiting for the consolation of Israel :’ 
these upon hearing the glad tidings of the gospel, 
could say, ‘ We have waited for Him, and we 
will be glad;’ and with good old Simeon, who 
when the child Jesus was brought into the tem- 
ple, took him in his arms, and blessed God, say- 
ing, ‘ Now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation: a 
light to enlighten the Gentiles, and the glory of 
thy people Israel.’ 

‘¢ Now, as the Lord was pleased to visita tender 
seed in and about the city of London by these 
his chosen instruments, and as he opened the 
hearts of aremnant to receive the word of life 
and believe in it,—such opened their doors for 
meetings in their houses, and for some time it so 
continued, that they met from house to house. 

‘‘And now they having sounded an alarm, 
and proclaimed the great and notable day of the 
Lord, in the city and parts adjacent, the Lord 
moved them to visit the nation,of Ireland, and 
the time being come for their departure from the 
city, a meeting was appointed at Robert Dring’s 
in Watling-street, there to take their leave of 
their friends and brethren ; at which time there 
was great brokenness of heart, and the melting 
power of God was amongst them, which caused 
great sorrow, and abundance of tears to flow from 
the eyes of many tender plants. There are yet 
living, at the penning hereof, that were then and 
there present, who do, ina fresh remembrance 
thereof, give thanks and praise to God, with a 
single and upright heart.” — Select Anecdotes. 
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LETTER TO JAMES THORNTON. 


ork, Tth of 7th mo., 1789. 


My dearly, beloved friend and brother in the fel- 
towship of the Gospel: 


I felt as if I could not let thee go without 
acknowledging thy true brotherly kindness in 
thy very acceptable communication ; for though 
it manifests thy departure from us to draw very 
nigh, which, in the affectionate part, if that was 
given way to, would cause sorrow; yet, so far 
from it that my heart rejoices in thy release, as 
the evidence admits of no doubt but that He 
who put thee forth hath gone before, and will 
now be thy rearward to conduct thee, I fully be- 
lieve, in safety and peace to thy own habitation. 

Thou hast, indeed, been near and dear to us 
for the work’s sake, peculiarly so, by thy firm- 
ness and preservation from erring in vision or 
stumbling in judgment, by the warping of that 
false love and charity for which there is such a 
ery avd such a current, that I sometimes fear 
it will drive away that spirit of true judgment 
which can discern the living child, and is zeal- 
ously concerned for its preservation. I believe 
thy labors in this land will be long remembered 
to the solid profit of the living, and thy commis- 
sion in calling numbers out of the highways and 
the hedges of empty profession, and pointing 
out the way to those who are enquiring, will not 
be in vain. But though, indeed, we may often 
be ready to say we have labored in vain and 


spent our strength for nought, yet how reviv- | 


ing, when we consider the nobility of the cause 
which we have been honored and favored to advo- 
cate—and that it is not ours, but can be carried 
on without us; and that such is the condescend- 
sion of the great J am, as not only to favor us 
with a part therein, but also reward for it. And 
though we have often found, that after doing the 
will, we have had need of patience in order ‘to 
receive the promise, yet, as thou revivingly re- 
marks, we can indeed say the Lord is good, &c. 

I am glad that thou feels this evidence renew- 
ed now, in thy departure from this field of painful 
labor, in which I think the declaration is veri- 
fied: ‘‘ He leadeth thee beside the still waters,” 
which, with some other subsequent verses, I 
believe thou wilt at times continue to experience 
to the end of thy days; and then, dear friend, 
a hope attends"my mind, that being freed from 
the clogs, cares and sorrows of mortality, our 
spirits will join the just of all generations in the 
triumphant song of thanksgiving and praise to 
him who delivered our souls from all adversity, 
by enabling us to overcome.” 

On my return home and since, the afflicting 
complaint I had in London has increased, so 
that I have been and still am pretty much con- 
fined to my room and bed—how it may termi- 
nate, is not for me to enquire; perhaps the an- 
swer, should it be, “Thy days are numbered,” 
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might be too much for me in my present weak 
state to bear—for, indeed, it hath been a low, 
sifting time ; but my miud hath been supported 
in quiet resignation, without the least degree of 
inconveniency. Although, for many weeks, I 
have had nearly sleepless nights, and faith hath 
at times been nearly lost, yet, at others, have 
had reverently to acknowledge that strength hath 
been renewed as the morning, to trust, in the 
Lord, and cast my care upon him. 

Thy salutation to our children and family was 
particularly comfortable to them and to us, which 
they desire gratefully to acknowledge; and that 
their dear love may be returned, as do dear 
Lindley and Hannah Murray, who were also 
glad of thy remembrance. He is, at present, 
rather more poorly than common. 

I could wish to be remembered to thy wife 
and children, for though unknown they feel near 


| to me, particularly that son, from whom thou 


‘received so sensible a letter when thou wast here, 


| He hath felt to me like Eleazar, preparing to 
| wear thy garments, and perhaps, like Solomon, 


| may reign before thou.art removed from sitting 
/on a temporary throne here, to that which is 
}immortal. Now, though I have given in much 
| more to my scribe than I had any view of, feel- 
|ing nothing when I began but a salutation of 
| love, yet I don’t seem as if I could close without 
| reviving that declaration of the great Master to 
his followers, that they should sit on thrones in 
his kingdom, judging the tribes of Israel. Now 
I believe thyself, and I dare to say we, with 
many others, are called to this superior state of 
| eminence in the Church to preserve the dignity 
and authority of the truth; and as I have be- 
fore hinted, thou hast been made peculiarly near 
to us by thy supporting this station sitting a8 
upon a throne; and I have often secretly mourned 
under a sense of numbers called to such a station, 
who have suffered the lustre and dignity to be 
soiled or dimmed by mixing too much with the 
tribe, being carried away by a false love and 
charity, whereby they have not so fully expe 
rienced the Lord to be “for a spirit of judg- 
ment to him that sitteth in judgment, and for 
strength to them that turn the battle to the gate.” 

The hearing of J. Pemberton’s continuance 
in a state of uncertainty, afresh affected our 
minds with painful feelings; but believing it is 
the divine will to make thee an instrument of 
his deliverance, and drag him as out of the 
many waters which have often spoiled his land, 
we still hope that the gracious purpose will be 
answered, in the hearing whereof we should re- 
joice and be glad, for our love and friendship 
towards him is sincere. Please to remember 
our love to him, with Lindley and Hannah Mur- 
ray’s likewise, when arrived on the other side 
of the great deep. Remember us to our greatly 
esteemed friend Rebecca Jones, and tell her I 
am often a silent visitor of her quiet habitation, 











and though it seems like a little Goshen, a quiet 
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resting place after years of unremitting and often 
painful labor, which I doubt hath nnot and will 
continue to yield the peaceful fruits of righteous- 
ness, and that her reward is sure; yet I don’t 
suppose her free from trouble, or what may be 
compared to flies infesting pleasant shades. She 
remains as an epistle, written on my mind, in 
which in this time of solitude and affliction I have 
often meditated to comfort. Should also wish to 
greet those valuable brother disciples, S. Emlen 
and N. Waln. The latter has taken a transient 
view, and seen the nakedness of this land, but 
he may have more leisurely to pass through it, 
commissioned like the prophet to view the bul- 
works and mark well the towers. Many with 
ourselves, if in the body, should also rejoice 
to see, or hear the voice of dear S. Emien, 
should he be once more commissioned to cross 
the wide ocean; but it feels as if he was near 
landing on a happier shore, entering into the 
kingdom prepared for him. 
Farewell in the Lord, 
EsTHER TUKE. 





GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 


George Whitehead, (respecting whom it may 
be said with propriety and truth, that he was a 
highly dignified servant of the Church,) relates, 
that being ata meeting of the people called 
Quakers, (the first of their meetings he had at- 
tended,) when probably about sixteen years of 
age, he took especial notice of the mighty power 
and work of the Lord, that was over and upon 
that assembly, breaking the hearts of divers into 
great sorrow, weeping, and contrition. One 
young woman in particular, went mourning out 
of the meeting, whom he with much serious con- 


cern followed, to observe her sad condition. And | 


on beholding her seated on the ground, with her 
head hanging down, and her face turned towards 
the earth, as not regarding any one, and hearing 
how bitterly she mourned, crying out, ‘ Lord, 
make me clean! O Lord, make me clean!” his 
mind was, he declares, far more deeply affected 
than with what he had heard in the meeting, and 
more indeed than with all the preaching he had 
ever heard from man. He believed this was a 
godly sorrow for sin, in order to an unfeigned re- 
pentance. This real work of the power and 
Spirit of God upon her heart operated also in 
the hearts of others, causing even their bodies to 
tremble at the presence of the Lord, his inward 
call to their souls. 
_ These things made deep and serious impres- 
sion upon G. W.’s mind, and he felt assured, the 
td was at work among that small despised 
people in a peculiar manner, and that He was 
about to gather and raise them up to be a people 
unto Himself, to shew forth in that day the 
spirituality of gospel worship, which in the early 


times of the Church was not set up in those dead 
forms, since contrived by the wisdom of man. 
It may be further observed, that G. W., after 


| being fully convinced and persuaded to turn his 


attention to that which inwardly discovered to 
him his condition, met with George Fox ata 
meeting. ‘I was then,” says he, “very low, 
serious and intent in my mind, willing to see and 
taste for myself, for my own inward satisfaction ; 
and I saw and felt his testimony was weighty 
and deep, and that it proceeded from life and ex- 
perience, that it bespoke divine revelation, and 
tended to bring to an inward feeling and sense 
of the life and power of Christ, and its sanctify- 
ing operation in the heart. His speech was not 
with affecting eloquence or oratory, or human 
wisdom, but in the simplicity of the gospel, to 
turn the mind to the light and life of Christ.” 
In that day of the springing forth of light and 
truth out of obscurity, the meetings of those that 
were gathered into the pure worship were held, 
as the same writer declares, much and often in 
silence, or but few words delivered among them; 
the minds of those present being centered and 
stayed on the divine Word of Life, and much 
exercised before the Lord, waiting the times of 
refreshment that come from his presence. Acts 
iii. 19. Thus, in His way, strength and time, 
they were enabled effectually to put off the body 
of sin, and to become truly renewed in the spirit 
of their minds, so that from among them, the 
Lord was pleased to bring forth a stock of true 
witnesses,—able ministers of that which dwelt 
in them richly, and was as “rivers of living 
water.” John vii. 388.—Select Anecdotes. 





Cotp.—For every mile that we leave the sur- 
face of our earth, the temperature falls five de- 
grees. At 45 miles distance from the globe we 
get beyond the atmosphere, and enter, strictly 
speaking, into the regions of space, whose tem- 
perature is 225 degrees below zero; and here 
cold reigns in all its power. Some idea of this 
intense cold may be formed by stating that the 
greatest cold observed in the Arctic Circle is 
from 40 degrees to 60 degrees below zero; and 
here many surprising effects are produced. In 
the chemical laboratory, the greatest cold that 
we can produce is about 150 degrees below zero. 
At this temperature, carbonic gas becomes a s0- 
lid substance like snow. If touched it produces 
just the same effect on the skin as a red-hot cin- 
der: it blisters the finger like a burn. Quick- 
silver or mercury freezes 40 degrees below zero ; 
that is 72 degrees below the temperature at which 
water freezes. The solid mercury may then be 
treated as other metals, hammered into sheets, or 
made into spoons; such spoons would, however, 
melt in water as warm asice. It is pretty certain 
that every liquid and gas that we are acquainted 
with would become solid if exposed to the cold of 
the regions of space. The gas we light our streets 
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ality “‘as hard as a rock ;”’ purespirit which we 
have never yet solidified, would appear like a 
a block of transparent crystal; hydrogen gas 
would become quite solid, and resemble a metal; 
we should be able to turn butter in a lathe like a 
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with would appear like wax; oil would be in re-| also a society of benevolent females who supply 









the means for destitute mothers to cross the 
Delaware with their sick children, who, by this 
timely aid, are enabled to give them the advan- 
tage of the pure air of the river, and escape for 


piece of ivory; and the fragrant odors of flowers | a few hours from the oppressive atmosphere of 


would have to be made hot before they would 
yield perfume. These are a few of the astonish- 
ing effects of cold.— Scientific Journal. 
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The remarks from a New York paper, which 
we have published in the present number, re- 
specting defective ventilation in the dwellings of 
the poor, will apply not only to that city but to 
many other places. 

The importance of fresh air and pure water in 
preserving health is very imperfectly understood 
by many persons, and there are abundant facts 


to prove that the mortality in warm weather, | 


particularly among children, is in great measure 


beneficent Creator. 

It has been ascertained that the condensed air 
of acrowded room furnishes a deposit, which if 
allowed to remain a few days, forms a solid mass 
having an odor of animal matter. It is first con- 
verted into a vegetable growth, and this is 
followed by the production of animalcule. 

It has also been shown that the exhalations 
from the lungs and skin give out matter, which 
is of itself a deadly poison, producing headache, 
sickness, or epidemic, according to its strength. 

The foul air thus generated, if condensed, and 
introduced into the veins of a dog will produce 
death, and it is easy to perceive what effect the 
breathing of foul air will have upon the human 
subject. 

We think there is a wide field for exertion 
opened to the philanthropist in this direction. 
If those who kindly administer to the wants of 
the poor would use their influence to enlighten 
them upon the importance of a free use of those 
invaluable agents, particularly in the summer 
season, great good might be accomplished. If 
we mistake not, some of the benevolent indi- 
viduals who supply the poor with soup in the 
winter season, have furnished the means of bath- 
ing gratuitously in the summer, and there ig 





the city. 

There are hundreds of houses which are built 
in narrow courts, so surrounded by high walls 
and other obstructions as to shut out almost en- 
tirely the light of the sun, and the free circula- 
tion of air, and in some of these cheerless abodes 
several families are sheltered. To say nothing 
of the privations and annoyances to which they 
are exposed, it must be evident that in the in- 
tense heat of summer, they are predisposed to 
the epidemics which frequently visit our cities, 
and hence the large number of deaths which 
occur in such localities. 

A wholesome reform has been commenced in 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, which it is to 
be hoped will remedy in future some of the 


| abuses complained of. Inthe charter of the con- 
attributable to a neglect inthe use of these agents | 


which haye been so universally dispensed by a | 


solidated city of Philadelphia, it is provided that 
‘every new dwelling house shall have a space 
attached to it in the rear, or at the side, equal 
to at least twelve square feet, and no building 
shall be erected on any street ofa less width 
than twenty feet.” 

It is further provided that inspectors shall be 
appointed to see that the provisions of the law be 
complied with in the erection of buildings within 
the limits of the city. 

It is to be hoped that other suggestions will 
be made and carried out by the local authorities 
which will still further promote the general 
health. 

A system of drainage and sewerage and the 
speedy removal of offending causes which neces- 
sarily accumulate in a large city, is imperatively 
demanded as one means of protecting the inhabi- 
tants from disease, and no expenditure of labor 
or money should bespared to accomplish such a 
result. 

In the increase of that light which manifests 
our duties to each other, and how we may carry 
out the divine precept of doing unto others as 
we would have them do unto us, we hope the 
day is not far distant when the individual who 
would for the sake of filthy lucre deprive a fellow 
being of the blessings of light and air, will be 
held up to public rebuke. 
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beautiful features of the Gospel dispensation, is 
its universality. It admits not of exclusiveness. 
“ All that will come, may come” and partake 
of its glorious benefits. ‘In every nation, kin- 
dred, tongue and people, they that fear God and 
work righteousness are accepted of him.” The 
purchase-price of this invaluable inheritance, is 
the surrender of the creaturely will to the Divine 
will, in order that we may follow good and not 
evil ; that we may be wise and not foolish; hap- 
py, instead of miserable. Our Heavenly Father 
“created man in his own image,” evidently 
designing he should enjoy the many blessings 
with which he has surrounded him ; and in order 
for the nearer perfection of his bliss, he has 
endowed him with a capacity for communion with 
his own Holy Spirit; left him not to grope in 
darkness, but has caused his light to enlighten 
“every man that cometh into the world;” and 
the Scriptures declare that this light, this spirit, 
is given us “ to profit withal,” that “ 7 is suf- 
ficient” for us, that we “have no need that any 
man teach us, save as this anointing teacheth.” 
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third year of his age. 





NOTICE.—We desire to remind our readers that 
the fall term of Friends’ Central School will com- 
mence on Second day, the first of ninth month. 

The Boys’ department remains under the care 
of Aaron B. Ivins, as principal, who has secured 
the services of a competent assistant, and will be 
able to give attention to a few more pupils than 
during the past year. 

The Girls’ department will be under the care of 
Lydia Gillingham, principal, who with her assist- 
ants have been connected with the School for 
several years, and have proved worthy the con- 
fidence of those placed under their tuition. 

As the concern of Friends in the establishment 
of these Schools, was for the guarded education 
of their children, it is hoped they will avail them- 
selves of the advantages afforded. 

We may add, that both Schools are in a highly 
flourishing condition. 





VENTILATION. 


In such weather care should be taken to pro- 
cure the freest circulation of air through the 
sleeping rooms, particularly of children; espe- 
cially when we see that four-fifths of all the deaths 
in the city are of persons under twenty years of 
age, and nearly one half of those under two years. 
This worse than railroad slaughter is, for the 





Weare all left, therefore, without excuse, if we | most part, owing to the construction of the 
fail in sharing the “land of promise which flows | houses that are built to let to the poor, not the 
with milk and honey.” It is under a renewed | Very poor, but those who are not able to own 
feeling of the infinite goodness of our great | their dwellings. The sleeping rooms of almost 
Creator, that the earnest desire is felt that all _ pe eee eee = 
™ 18 felt that at’ houses” are in the center of the building, with- 
may avail themselves of the blessed privileges | out the least ventilation except through the door 
offered them through redeeming love, and par- | or a small window -opening into a room, the 
ticularly those of our name, whose profession windows of which in their turn, perhaps, look out 
leads to an acknowledgment of the spirituality | "P0" ® small court, bounded by — = forty 
f the Christian religion. Suff bth or fifty feet high. There are thousands upon 
= g10 aw Oe © care | thousands of human beings now in this city who 
of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, to | have no better lodgings these oppressive nights, 
choke the word, that ye become unfruitful,” but | when the thermometer shows an average heat of 
rather heed the advice of “ the faithful and true | 85° to 90° in the most airy quarters of the best 
Witness.” “TI counsel thee to buy of me, gold | constructed houses. And even among the best, 
talied in the fre. that th all ae these “ dark-bedrooms are all too common, into 
ain the Ure, that thou mayest be rich, and | which the children are thrust like loaves of bread 
white raiment, that thou mayest be clothed, and | or joints of meat in a baker’s oven. It is be- 
anoint thine eyes with eye salve, that thou mayest | yond human reason to expect them to come out 
see.” “He that overcometh, the same shall be | 2 other than a cocked state. No one ‘alk sleep. 
clothed with white raiment; and I will not blot | such a model of the “ Black Hole of Calcutta 
hi “| and retain a healthy vigor. To all who are familiar 
out his name out of the book of life. with the mode of living among the working 
. | classes, it is a wonder that our city bills of mor- 
Erratum.—In the last number of the Intelli- tality nnieni graver. Scarcely ae in a henitesd 
gencer, near the middle of the article on Voting, | of them has convenience of bathing, and if they 
instead of the words ‘eliminate the good, and had, their education and habits do not prompt 
reject the evil,” read: eliminate the evil, and| them to use the bath often; consequently they 
retain the good.” lie down at night in a condition, by the natural 
exhalations from the body, to completely poison 
Dizv,—Near Camden, Kent County, Delaware, | the atmosphere of a close room. There is no 
on Sixth day evening, the 8th inst., Wiit1aM, son! doubt in our opinion, that many of the deaths 
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now occurring among children, result from the 
unwholesome c onstruction of houses, and the 
want of cleanliness, as well as from the foul air 
arising from nuisances that could be abated by 
municipal interference. 

The cheapest and best, as well as most efficient 
agent to promote both comfort and health, is 
water; pure water. The panting thousands 
would breathe freely if we could have the Croton 
water that is uselessly wasted in the city sprinkled 
daily upon pavements, sidewalks, doorsteps, walls 
and roofs, where it would not only allay the 
sirocco of dust, but in its evaporation would cool 
the air we breathe, and make it more endurible. 
The use of water indoors in various ways, to add 
moisture to the air of rooms, would temper the 
heat ; for, let it be understood, it is not that the 
weather is hotter than ever before, but that the 
air is so dry as well as hot. Frequent sprinkling 
of floors ur oil cloths, or carpets that a little 
water would not injure, would add greatly to the 
comfort of apartments. One of the most refresh- 
ing things to do at such times is to dip a clean 
towel in water and wring it slightly; then take 
it by two corners and snap it, by which means 
the water is thrown off in a fine spray. Theair 
of the whole house may be moistened in the same 
way by two persons with a stout sheet between 
them, and nothing can be more grateful to an 
invalid, or more life-restoring in a sick-room. In 
addition to the moisture, a most grateful perfume 
may be infused into the atmosphere by adding 
some aromatic ingredient to the water in which 
the cloths are dipped. For a sick person who 
feels as though the bed was burning, there is no 
relief so efficacious as this of the wet cloth vio- 
lently shaken over the bed. It will often en- 
able the patient to fall into a gentle sleep that 
will continue, perhaps, through the night.—New 
York Tribune. 


Selected for the Intelligencer. 
NATURE, A MINISTER OF HAPPINESS. 


It was not meant that the enjoyments of life 
should be few and intense, but many and gentle ; 
and great happiness is the sum of a multitude of 
drops. Those days which are the channels of 
mighty joys, are perhaps the most memorable. 
But they exhaust. They unfit us for common 
duties. We regard them as we do mountain- 
tops. We go up occasionally, not to dwell 
there, but to see ata glance the whole of that, 
which, upon the plains, we see only in succes- 
sion and in detail. But the staple of pleasure 
must be found in small measures and in common 
things. They who are secking enjoyment in 
remote ways, abandoning familiar things and 
common experience, for wild and outstretched 
flights, will find more and more, as life advances, 
that they have taken the road to yearnings, but 
not to enjoyment. The secret of happiness lies 
in the health of the whole mind, and in giving 
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to each family due occupation, and in the natural 
order of their superiorities, the divine first, the 
human second, the material last. And every 
one can find, but in different degrees, food for 
all their faculties in that sphere into which their 
lot has been cast. Instead of seeking happiness 
by goieg out of our place, our skill should be 
to find it where we are. Qur pleasures, like 
honey, should be extracted not from a few 
stately flowers, named and classic, but from the 
whole multitude, great and small, which God 
kath sown with profuse hand to smile in every 
nook, and to make the darkest corners warm with 
their glowing presence. Every thing which is 
made, has an errand to us, if we will hear. No 
difference among men is more noticeable than 
the facility of happiness. No gift of God should 
be more gratefully recognized than a nature easily 
tending toward enjoyment. So that, of its own 
accord, it avoids sources of annoyance, and dis- 
cerns in everything some ray of brightness. 

On such a glorious morning of a perfect day 
like this, when all the smoky haze has gone 
from the horizon, when the sun comes up fresh 
and clear, and will go down unreddened by va- 
por, the mountains come back from their hiding, 
and I wander forth, wondering how there should 
be sorrow in the world. It seems as if it were 
a thing that I had read about in fictions, but 
had half forgotten, like a fading dream. Every 
sense is calmly alive, and every faculty that lies 
back of sense, is quietly excellent. My soul is 
like a hive, and it swarms with thoughts and 
feelings going nimbly out, and returning with 
golden thighs to the growing comb. Lach hour 
is a perfect hour, clear, full and unsated. It 
is the joy of being alive. It is the experience 
of that living joy which God meant to exhale 
from each faculty, just as odors do from flowers. 
Such days are let down from heaven. On such 
days, the gate that looks towards the earth, has 
surely been set wide open, and hours are but 
the spaces which lie between the angels that 
God sends to bear to us immortal joys. 

From the grand tranquillity that reigns on 
every side, I turn my thoughts, with dreamy 
surprise, to those whirlpools of excitement, 
where men strive for honor, and know not what 
is honorable; for wealth, and do not know true 
riches; for pleasures, and are ignorant of the 
first elements of pleasure. There comes to me 
a sad sense of the turmoil of men fiercely bent 
upon happiness, who will never know it. They 
are starving amidst unexampled abundance. In 
their Father’s house is bread enough and to 
spare, and a divine wine that inspires ardor, 
without intoxication, within the soul. Why 
should they be furrowed with cares, and my ul- 
wrinkled heart be purpled over with blossoming 
joy? Are we not made alike? Have they not 
every one of the faculties that I have? Every 
sense that rings to the strokes of joy, they have 
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even as I have. And they have, too, the very 
things that make me supremely joyful,—a hope 
of immortality, a present and paternal God, the 
sun, the face of the world, the clouds, the trees, 
and the birds which keep house in them, the 
air, the innumerable grass! It is not any 
thing that I own,—it is no stroke of grand for- 
tune, no special success that rejoices me. It is 
nothing but the influence of those things in 
which every man has common possession—days, 
nights, forests, mountains, atmosphere, universal 
and unmonopolized nature! But having eyes 
they will not see, and ears they will not hear, 
and a heart they will not understand. As the 
old prophet touched his servant’s eyes and he 
beheld the mountains filled with the angels and 
chariots of God, and feared no more; so, me 
thinks, if I could but bring the eager thousands 
forth, who pant and strive for joy, only for joy, 
and unseal their eyes, they should behold and 
know assuredly, that happiness was not in all 
the places where they delve and vex themselves. 
In the presence of these heavenly hours, riches, 
touched with the finger of God, would say, 
“Joy is not in me.’ Fame would say, “It is 
not in me.” Passion, hoarse from toils of gross- 
ness, would say, “It is not in me.” And amid 
their confessions, a voice should come down 
through the clear air from heaven and from the very 
bosom of Christ, saying, ‘Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, andI will 
give you rest.” In that rest, which Christ 


gives every created thing, lies an atmosphere of 
enchanting beauty ! 
Yea, Lord ! that promise is a highway without 


achasm. Ten thousand feet have trod it, and 
found it true. My own soul knoweth it right 
well. And this out-spread crystal vault is full 
of the light of thy countenance. This earth, 
which the sun unrolls and reads daily, is thy 
written parchment! It {were a dead and mute 
thing but for the presence of the living God. 
As upon mountain-tops, the noise of the valley 
dies away and is not heard, and men’s dwellings 
are no bigger than leaves, and all the mightiest 
uproars are whispers, and the silent spectator 
looks down upon its life unharassed by its cur- 
rents; so, in such hours as this, the soul stands 
with God, and moves somewhat in the eternal 
course of the divine soul; while the eddies, the 
dark dangers of the deep pools in life’s rocky 
stream, the hoarse, rushing and impetuous out- 
burst of the furious currents of human passions, 
are so far below, that we either see them not, 
or see them as a silent vapor! Thus, Lord, wilt 
thou hide whom thou choosest in thy pavilion, 
and the storm shall thunder unheard beneath 
them, the darkness shall be light around about 
them, and perfect peace shall abide upon their 
hearts forever ! 

Is it nature that has the power of conferring 
such religious joy, or is it religion that inspires 
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nature to such celestial functions? To a Chris- 
tian heart, it is both. The soul seeks and sees 
God through nature, and nature changes its 
voice, speaking no longer of mere material 
grandeur and beauty, but declares through all 
its parts the glory of God. Then, when Christ 
is most with us, do we find nature the most lov- 
ing, the most inspired; and it involves a deeper 
significance, in all its phases and chants, with 
its innumerable voices, solemn but jubilant 
hymns of praise to God! 

But let no one go forth to declare what nature 
shall do for him. Let no one sound the key- 
note of his own desire first, and ask nature to 
take up the harmony and evolve it. Let one 
go as a little child, opening his heart, and wait- 
ing to see what God shall do unto him. Let 
him accept just what is sent—clouds when clouds 
are sent, sunlight when sunlight comes; little 
things, rude things—all things. 

The fallest enjoyment of the country does not 
arise from stray excitements acting in straight 
lines; not from august mountains, wide pano- 
ramas, awful gorges, nor from any thing that 
runs in upon you with strong stimulations. All 
these things have their places. But they are 
occasional. They are the sub-base, and come in 
as the mighty undertone upon which soft and va- 
rious melodies float. A thousand daily little 
things make their offering of pleasure to those 
who know how to be pleased. 

We have said there is no difference between 
one person and another, more characteristic and 
noticeable, than the facility of being happy. 
Some seem pierced with half a hundred windows, 
through which stream warmth, light, and sounds 
of delight. Others have but one or two stately 
doors, and they are mostly shut. Some persons 
are always breaking out into happiness, because 
every thing is bringing them pleasure. It comes 
in at the eye and at the ear, at the portals of 
smell, taste and touch, in things little and great, 
in shapes and colors, in contrasts and analogies, 
in exactitudes, and in fanciful associations; in 
homely life, and in wild and grand life. But 
others there are who go for enjoyment to nature 
just as they dress for company, and receive plea- 
sure formally, and in the stiffness of ceremony. 
They march out tq behold noble aspects, as if 
they felt bound to keep up a respectable show 
before nature. The full enjoyment of nature 
requires that we should be as many-sided as 
nature herself. It is to be considered that God 
found a reason of pleasure in every individual 
thing which he has made, and that an education 
on our part, toward God in nature, consists in 
developing in ourselves a pleasure in every sin- 
gle object which exists about us. So sadly are 
we brought up in this respect, that it must be a 
very serious education to most persons. 

As things go in our utilitarian age, men look 
upon the natural world in one of three ways: 
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the first, as a foundation for industry, and all 
objects are regarded in their relations to industry. 
Grass is for hay, flowers are for medicine, springs 
are for dairies, rocks are for quarries, trees are 
for timber, streams are for navigation or for 
milling, clouds are for rain, and rain is for 
harvests. The relation of an object to some 
commercial or domestic economy is the end of 
observation. Beyond that, there is no interest 
to it. 

The second aspect in which men behold na- 
ture, is the purely scientific. * * * * * 

A third use of nature is that which poets and | 
artists make, who lock only for beauty. 

All of these are partialists. They all misin- 
terpret, because they all proceed as if nature 
were constructed upon so meagre a schedule as 
that which they peruse; as if it were a mere | 
matter of science, or of commercial use, or of 
beauty; whereas, these are but single develop- 
ments among hundreds. 

The earth has its physical structure 
chinery, well worth laborious study ; 


* 
and ma- 


spring the vast activities of industrial life; it 
has its relations to social faculties, and the finer 
sense of the beautiful in the soul; but far above 
all these are its declared uses, as an interpreter 
of God, a symbol of invisible spiritual truths, 
the ritual of a higher life, the highway upon | 
which our thoughts are to travel toward immor- 
tality and toward the realm of just men made 
perfect, that do inherit it. 


No one who has made himself conversant with | 


the representations given of the natural world | 
by the old Hebrew mind, but will feel the in-| 
fidelity of our modern occidental mind. When 
the old prophet felt his sense kindled by the 
divine touch, and read the face of the heavens and 
of the earth, as God meant them to be read, how 
full of meaning and of majesty were the clouds, 
the mountains, the morning and the evening, 


it has its | 
relations to man’s bodily wants, from which | 





the storms, the birds and beasts, the insects and 
the grass through which they creep! 

When clouds begin to gather, and, growing 
dark and blacker, travel up from the horizon 
full of solemn intent, their folds moving upon 
themselves, and their whole aspect full of an 
unspeakable majesty, as if they did not see the 
earth, nor know so small a thing in their head- 
long march toward some distant goal, the Anglo- 
Saxon remarks that it is a fine thunder gust, and 
speculates upon the probability of rain! The 
old Hebrew would chant, in low and reverent 
tones, “He bowed the heavens also and came | 
down, and darkness was under his feet, and he) 
rode upon a cherub, and did fly, yea, did fly | 
upon the wings of the wind. He made darkness | 





his secret place; his pavilion round about him 
were dark waters and thick clouds of the sky.”’ 
Thus gazing upon the grandeur of the gathering 
storm, beholding in it the robes which hid the 
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majesty of Jehovah, the clouds are rent with 
lightenings, and the heavens roar with awful 
thunders, which fly in terrible echoes from 
cloudy cliff to cliff, bellowing and rolling away 
in sullen sounds into interior depths of the hea. 
ven. Itis the voice of God. It is the glance 
of the eye of Him, upon whom no man can look 
and live: ‘The Lord also thundered in the 
heayens, and the Highest gave his voice, hail- 
stones and coals of fire.” 

As the burden of the storm passes, and we 
see its fiery forks plunging upon the mountain 
with vehemence, we say, the lightening struck 
something; and we reflect upon electricity and 
lightning-rods—upon Dr. Franklin and his kite, 
The old Hebrew would have thought: These 
be the arrows which God shooteth forth. He 
searcheth out his enemies. The Lord sitteth 
upon the flood. The Lord sitteth king for ever! 
All the aspects of the earth ministered sublime 
conceptions of God. Mountains were his high- 
way. The clear, open sky declared his glory. 
The light was his raiment of joy: the darkness 
of storms, his terrible apparel of judgment. Flow- 
ers and sparrows taught his providence and care. 

Oar modern method of instructing ourselves 
in the attributes of God is the philosophical 
method, or the method of ideas, as distinguished 
from the natural or the method of feeling and 
imagination. Seeking to evolve a more sym- 
metrical and thorough view of God, we have 
relied almost wholly upon the reasoning facul- 
ties. Our deity is a system of attributes. To 
the Hebrews, God was a Living Presence; to us, 
he is a remote category of abstractions. 

The Hebrew found God in nature, we in the 
catechism. We do not say that there are no 
advantages in a psychological method ; but only, 
that whatever we gain in that direction, we can 
never come to a sense of a living and present 
God, until we also include in our methcds, the 
old Hebrew way of beholding God in living ac- 
tivity, moving in the heavens, and along the 
earth, guiding the day and the night, and as 
variously active as all the flowers, the trees, the 
birds, the beasts, and the nations of men, whom 
he creates and leads forth with daily care and 
love. H. W. B. 


SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN. 
Kindness to Animals. 
I have often wished I could be useful in ma- 


|king children think more about being kind to 


all dumb animals. And many times have I 
longed to prevent the great cruelty of confining 
birds in small cages; and have sighed at the 
sight of such little prisoncrs: while I said to 
myself, “If every one felt as I do, they would 


‘never make prisoners of the beautiful creatures 


a kind Providence has given for us to admire 
and enjoy abroad in the open air. 
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Would any of you like to be always shut up | 
in a little room, only able to move from side to 
side in the space allotted? How cruel! you 
would say, for any one to serve youso. There- 
fore you should think and feel for these little 
creatures ; and [ cannot suppose you would de- 
light in punishing the animals God has made 
if you were taught to think more, for we should 
be very tender to all dumb creatures. If we 
loved God, we should learn to be good, and then 
weshould feel happy in trying to make every- 
thing happy around us. Kindness to animals is 
always spoken of as an amiable trait in a child’s 
character; and I hope you will ever bear in 
mind that they can feel as well as you. 

Remember there is an eye that constantly sees 

ou, and takes an account of all you do; and 
your delight should be in loving to make others 
happy as well as yourselves. Once having known 
of a bird being starved to death is enough, or 
ought to be enough, to check others from liking 
to make prisoners of little birds. 

I knew a family in which there were several 
children, and probably the care of feeding their 
“ Dickie’? was not left to one only; but he was 
found dead in his cage, and their grand-father 
told me, with a sad countenance, that the poor | 
bird had died through neglect. I cannot forget 


the horror that came over me on hearing it. 
I wish it might be told, to prevent the keeping 
of such prisoners, and causing such cruelty | 


again. 

Some time ago, I was much interested in the 
fondness evinced between a little boy and his! 
eat. Puss was a favorite with all the family, and | 
attached herself so much to him, that when he 
was poorly and confined to his chamber, puss 
would find her way up stairs, and lay herself} 
on his bed, purring, and seeming so happy to | 
be by him. If any one went into his room, she 
would conceal herself until they had retired, 
and then creep out, thateshe might enjoy her 
young master’s caresses; and when he walked 
out, she would follow him with his faithful dog 
wherever he went about the home premises. In. | 
deed, it was beautiful to see how all his kind- | 
ness to his pets was rewarded by their attach- | 
ment and watchfulness. ‘‘ Keeper’’ seemed to 
be a dog of no little intelligence, and a word to | 
go or a word to stay was understood by him. 
Many a lesson, I thought, might be learned from | 
this example of kindness and love. 

How many a child has been won by gentle- | 
ness and kindness, that would not yield by se- | 
vere measures! And we often find it so in the | 
treatment of animals. The dog, for instance, | 
that barks in surprise on first meeting you, and | 
with a stick held up to him, will grow very an-| 
gry; but by speaking softly and kindly, and | 
coaxing him, will often come and appear to be 
quite ready for a pat on his side; do you not | 
recollect these lines :— 7 
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‘¢ Be you to others kind and true, 
As you’d have others be to you,” &c. 


And also the verse :— 
‘“¢ A man of feeling to his beast is kind ; 
But brutal actions mark a brutal mind,” &c. 
It is well to store the memory with such use- 
ful rhymes, as the saying of them to others may 
often cause them to think how beautiful is the 
law of kindness ! 


THE BEAUTIFUL. 
The beautiful! the beautiful ! 
Where do we find it not ? 
It is an all-pervading grace, 
And lighteth every spot. 
lt sparkles on the ocean wave, 
It glitters in the dew; 
We see it in the glorious sky, 
And in the floweret’s hue. 
On mountain top, in valley deep, 
We find its presence there; 
The beautiful ! the beautiful ! 
It liveth everywhere. 
The glories of the noontide day, 
The still and solemn night ; 
The changing seasons, all, can bring 
Their tribute of delight. 
There’s beauty in the child’s first smile, 
And in that look of faith, 
The Christian’s last on earth, before 
His eye is closed in death. 
And in the beings that we love, 
Who have our tenderest care ; 
The beautiful! the beautiful! 
*Tis sweet to trace it there. 
*T was in the glance that God threw o’er 
The young created earth; 
When he proclaimed it very good, 
The beautiful had birth. 
Then who shall say this world is dull, 
And all to sadness given; 
While yet there glows on every side, 
The smile that came from Heaven? 
If so much loveliness is sent 
To grace our earthly home ; 
How beautiful! how beautiful ! 
Will be the world to come. 
Dra. Cuannine.- 


LOVE OF HOME. 

In the pursuit of happiness, in which all are, 
to a greater or less degree, engaged, we not un- 
frequently overlook the source of the purest and 
most substantial of all earth’s joys. We rove far, 
and toil hard for that which may, most easily, be 
obtained at our own firesides. Home is the 
congenial soil of the purest affections and the 
nobiest virtues of the heart. Why has God filled 
the earth with these little bunds of united in- 
dividuals, called families, if he had not, in this 
arrangement, designed to promote the virtues 
and happiness of men. If there be any thing 
that will soothe the agitating passions of the soul : 
which will calm that turbulence of feeling which 
the din and bustie of the world so frequently ex- 
site, it is the soothing influence of a cheerful 
fireside. If you would find the noblest speci- 
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mens of human nature ;—if you would find warm 
sympathy, and overflowing kindness, most har- 
moniously united with unyielding integrity, with 
manly independence, you must go to the man 
whose affections lure him to the serene enjoy- 
ments of domestic life ;—who goes out into the 
world to discharge his duties, and hies him to 
his quiet home for happiness and repose. Wash- 
ington was eminently such a man. It was his 
attachment for private life, his fondness for the 
seclusion of his own family, his love for Mount 
Vernon, which preserved him from ambitious, 
unhallowed aspirings, and gave him a place in 
the heart of every American. The feelings and 
affections which are unavoidably cherished by 
the influences of domestic life, are totally at vari- 
ance with theenvyings, and jealousies, and tower- 
ing ambition which have scattered desolation 
over the world, and have sent weeping and 
mourning to so many families. Home is the 
citadel in which we are to select our weapons, 
and gird on the armor which shall fortify us 
against the temptations of the world: and it is 
with the utmost difficulty that any one can ac- 
quire or retain those feelings of sympathy, of 
generosity, and of enlarged philanthropy, which 
at times adorn our species, if there be not the 
influence of home to give birth to these affec- 
tions and to nurture them. The wisdom of God 
is most manifestly exhibited in the restraint 
which home almost inevitably throws around us. 
You can hardly find in the world an abandoned 
man, who has not abandoned the joys of domestic 
life. There is something in the very atmos- 
phere which surrounds the family hearth, which 
will not allow vice to luxuriate there. If you 
wish to find the profligate, and the degraded, 
you must turn away from that holy sanctuary, 
and seek them in haunts of revelry. On the 
other hand if you find a young man who does 
not love home, whose taste is formed for other 
joys, who can see no happiness in the serene en- 
joyment of the domestic circle, you may depend 
upon it he is not to be trusted. And the un- 
fortunate being who is bound to him by wedlock 
must pass her solitary evenings, weeping over 
her husband’s violated vows. But he who has 
in early life acquired a fondness for fireside joys, 
and whose heart is panting for a home of his 
own, will find that joys bloom briglitly enough 
there to allure his presence. He will go out 
into the world to do his business, and come back 
to his home for his rest and his joy. He will 
have no inducement to seek pleasures in scenes 
of temptation and vice. Ifa parent would cher- 
ish principles of virtue in the bosoms of his 
children, he must endeavor to surround home 
with those charms, which will call back their 
hearts, when exposed to the cares and tempta- 
tions of the world. 

It is the want of this taste for the pleasures of 
home, which is the fruitful source of insensi- 
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bility of heart, and the incentive to every crime, 
Look at Napoleon, heading the armies of Europe, 
gigantic in intellect, impetuous in passion, yet a 
man without a heart and without a home. The 
two go together. A cheerful home might have 
given him a warm heart. A warm heart would 
certainly have led him to sigh for a cheerful 
home. 

Look at the homeless and heartless Byron. 
His imagination would bear him upon a wing 
which at times seemed as tireless as an angel’s, 
He was formed with capacities to drink in un- 
bounded delight, from all the poetry with which 
creation is filled. He might have made his 
home one of the happiest and brightest that ever 
bloomed on earth :—but in his early years he had 
a disgusting home. He became dissatisfied 
with domestic scenes. He sought pleasure in 
excitement; he plunged into vice. He now is 
known, but to be detested. He has gone through 
the world, leaving behind him the desolation of 
the whirlwind, the distress and corruption of the 

lague. 

The weather-beaten sailor—the child of dan- 
ger, nursling of the storm, is almost proverbially 
dissolute. And why? Because he has no home. 
He is surrounded by no influences to foster vir- 
tue, to elicit pure affection. When he returns, 


tempest-tost, from his weary voyage, no confiding 
wife bids him welcome :—no rejoicing children 
gather around him. There is no meeting with 


friends, the anticipation of which, causes his 
heart to throb with joy. The friendless, home- 
less man, is cut off from those restraints which 
preserve others from the vice into which he so 
recklessly plunges. 

But home is also the scene of the purest en- 
joyment that can be found on earth. When 
“Winter comes to rule the varied year, sullen 
and sad, with all his rising train, vapors, and 
clouds, and storms,” oh! where can we find 
richer enjoyment, than in the united family, 
sheltered from the driving storm in their own 
peaceful home. The tempest rages without, 
“wrapt in black gloom.” The wind whistles 
around the dwelling, and oh! how sublime is 
the mournful melody of its song. The snow 
beats fiercely against the windows, magnifying 
the warmth and the comfort within, by contrast 
with the desolations of the storm raging without. 
The fire burns brightly, sending its cheerful 
light around. Ah! who has not been constrained, 
in scenes like these, to say, “‘There is no para 
dise like home, sweet home.” How heartless, 
in comparison, are the joys of him, who in il- 
lumined halls of gaiety, or amid the festivities 
of the midnight club, endeavors to escape thought, 
and by transient excitement, to satisfy the de- 
sires of an immortal mind! Such an one may 
have the semblance of happiness, but not the 
reality. The momentary gleam passes like the 
lightning in the cloud, leaving blackness and 
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darkness behind. It is not all gold that glitters. 
It is not every smile that proclaims joy in the 
hearth. 
‘¢[f happiness have not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest.” 

It may by some be considered an unfortunate 
reference to point the attention to Cowper, as an 
example of the enjoyment which domestic life 
affords. All will admit that no one could have 
written “The Task,” whose heart was not warm 
with the relish of domestic joys. The delicacy 
of mind, the fervor of feeling, the expansion of 
benevolence, which characterize that most in- 
teresting poem, could only have been cherished 
under the influence of fireside scenes. A ruder 
contact with the world, immersion in its pleas- 
ures or ambitions, would inevitably have blunted 
those fine sensibilities. 

But it is said that Cowper was, to a very unu- 
sual degree, a man of despondency and sorrow. 
His private history is but a mournful relation of 
mental sufferings of the most acute nature. This 
istrue. Every fibre of the poet’s soul seemed 
to shrink instinctively from contact with the 
world. He was constitutionally sad. And it 
was the fireside which afforded the only retreat 
he could find, to soothe the nervous excitement 
of his feelings. The constitutional despondency 
of his mind could find no allayment, but in the 
peaceful routine of domestic life. And there he 
did find comfort. 

The tinge of melancholy, which suffused his 
mind, deepened into the gloom of the most deplo- 
rable delirium, as soon as he was exposed to the 
excitements of bustling life. The delicate feel- 
ings of his soul could not endure the contact 
with earth’s cold blasts. And had it not been 
for the soothing influence of parlor scenes, Cow- 
per would in all probability, have been one of 
the most frantic inmates, in the strong rooms of 
the mad house. 

How beautifully has he described the ushering 
in of the winter’s evening; the closing of shut- 
ters; the wheeling up of the sofa; the cheerful 
blaze of the fire: the “loud hissing urn ;” and 
the cups that cheer, but not inebriate : And what 
an insight does he give you to his own heart, as 
he says, 


“ Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world: to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd: 
To hear the roar she sends through all her gates, 
At a safe distance, where the dying sounds 
Falls a soft murmur on the uninjured ear.” 


_ Where is the heart, that does not beat respen- 
sive to such astrain as this. Love for such 


scenes is planted deep in the nature of man. 

The finger of God points to home, and says to us 

all, there is the place to find your earthly joy. 
To be continued. 








THE CITIES. 


A correspondent in Life Illustrated gives the 
following reasons for the fictitious names many 
of our cities wear :— 

Baltimore is the “ Monument City,” from 
the great Battle Monument, and several others 
of note within its limits. 

Boston is the “ Classic City,” or Athens of 
America, from its acknowledged pre-eminence 
in the literary and fine art pursuits. 

Chicago, Ill., is the “Garden City,” from 
the luxuriant richness of the surrounding 
country. 


Cincinnati is the “ Queen City,” so christened 


hen it was the undisputed commercial metropo- 
i 


s of the west; but I believe Chicago now sets 
up rival claims to that distinction. 

Cleveland, Ohio, is the “Forest City,” 
from the peculiarly rural aspect of its streets, 
squares, and private grounds, which makes it 
one of the most delightful cities of the United 
States. 

Columbus, O., is, I think, the “ Fossil City,” 
from the beautiful fossil limestone which abounds 
in its locality, and of which much of the city is 
built. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, on the Missouri river, 
is the “ Bluffs City,” from the celebrated Coun- 
cil Bluffs, nearly opposite, in Nebraska. 

Davenport, Iowa, is the “Bridge City,” from 
the great railroad bridge, which spans the Mis- 
sissippi at that point. 

Hartford, Connecticut. is the “‘ Charter Oak 
City,” from the famous charter oak of colonial 
history. 

Indianapolis, Ia., is the “ Railroad City,’’ 
from the fact that a greater number of rail- 
roads centre there than at any other point in the 
Union. 

Keokuk, Iowa, is the “Gate City,” from its 
position as the first city in Lowa, ascending the 
Mississippi; and also as being at the foot of the 
so-called lower rapids, whence it has commerce 
by river with all the lower country, when the 
cities above have none. 

Louisville, Ky., is the “Falls City,” from 
the falls of the Ohio at that point. 

Memphis, Tennessee, is the “ Cotton City,” 
from the vast amount of cotton shipped from 
its levee—perhaps the heaviest of any inland 
port. 

Montpelier, Vermont, is the ‘ Green Moun- 
tain city,” being the capital of the Green Moun- 
tain State. 

New Haven, Ct., is the “‘ Elm City,” I believe, 


from the profusion of elm trees which adorn its 
streets. 





Government has many shapes; bnt it is sov- 


ereignty, though not freedom, in all of them.— 
Wm. Penn. 
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ENESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 

GIRLS. The Second Session of this School will 
commence on the ist of 10th mo. next, and continue 
in session for forty weeks; pupils will be received 
for half the School year, (twenty weeks.) 

The course of instruction in this Institution, em- 
braces an elementary, practical, liberal, and thorough 
English Education. Lectures will be given during 
the session, on all the different parts of Natural Science, 
which will be clearly and fully illustrated by experi- 
ments, with appropriate apparatus. 

Mathematics, Drawing, and the .Languages will be 
taught by experienced teachers. 

This Institution is situated at Wheatland, Monroe 
Co., N. Y., in a very healthy and pleasant location, 
ten miles from Rochester, on the Genesee Valley R. 
R. Lt is easy of access, being within five minutes walk 
of Scottsville Station, on the above Road, and two 
miles from West Rush, on the C. & N.F. Road, fro 
either of which pupils will be conveyed free of charge. 

This is to be a Friends’ School, but not to the ex- 
clusion of others who are willing to conform to the 
rules, which are designed to promote the best welfare 
of the pupils, and induce propriety of conduct, with 
the observance of our testimony of plainness of speech 
and simplicity of attire. 

For board, lodging, washing, tuition, pens, ink, and 
fuel, $120.00, per School year, $60.00 per half term, 
one half payable in advance, the other half at the end 
of twenty weeks. 

Library and class books furnished by the School, 
for the use of which $2 per session will be charged. 
No extra charges, except for the Languages. Sta- 
tionary furnished at the usual prices. 

Each pupil will be required to provide herself with 
a pair of over shoes, wash basin, towels, tooth-brush, 
and cup, and have each article of clothing distinctly 
marked. 

Letters directed to the principal, Scottsville, Mon- 
roe Co., N. Y. will receive prompt attention. 

For circulars and further information, address the 
principal. STEPHEN COX, Principal. 

Scottsville, Monroe -Co., N. Y. 


REEN LAWN SEMINARY. This School is 
handsomely situated near Unionville, Chester Co., 
Pa.,nine miles south-west from West Chester, and 
sixteen north-west from Wilmington, and is easy of 
access by means of public stages, daily from Wilming- 
ton, and tri-weekly from West Chester. The fall and 
winter term will commence on the first of Ninth month 
next, and continue twenty-eight weeks. All the essen- 
tial branches of a thorough English Education are 
taught, also Drawing, Ornamental Needle-work, and 
the French Language. Extra, five dollars for the 
French, and three for Needle-work, per term. 
Tuition, Board, and Washing, fifty five dollars per 
term of twenty weeks, one half payable in advance. 
For circulars, address the principal. 
Green Lawn, Unionville, Chester Co., Pa. 
EDITH B. CHALFANT, Priecipal. 
LYDIA C. WOUDWARD, { 7... 
J. ALEXANDER BOND. ser riers 





GREEN STREET SCHOOLS. 

The three schools under the care of Green Street 
Preparative Meeting will be re-opened on Second day 
the first of Ninth month next. The Boys’ Grammar 
School will be taught by Francis H. Ray, of New 
York, who would prefer having the few vacancies 
filled by pupils desirous of entering on a course of 
instruction embracing the higher branches of Mathe- 
matics. Of his capability of teaching, the Committee 
have had satisfactory testimonials. The Girls’ 
Grammar School will be taugkt by Hannah Antrim, 
and the Primary School for Girls and Boys, by Ann 
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Bailey, (the same Teachers who have presided over 
these Schools for the past two years.) 

The number of pupils in the Primary School wil] 
be limited to forty ; at present there are no vaeancies 
The Girls? Grammar School can receive a few more 
pupils. Parents wishing to enter their children ie 
either of the Grammar Schools, can make early appli 
cation to 

Davip Exuis, No. 259 Franklin above Green St. 

Macruerson Saunpers, No. 28 N. Fourth St. 

Jane Jonnson, No. 225 N. Fourth St. 

Exizasetu J. Bacon, Eleventh above Green St. 


LBERT K. SMILEY will re-open his School for 
Boys on the Ist of Ninth month next. Circulars 
containing fuller information can be had at this office 
or at the Drug Store, corner of Tenth and Arch Sts. 





RCILDOUN BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

This Institution will commence its sixth Session 
on the first day of Tenth month next, and will conti. 
nue in session forty weeks. It is pleasantly situated 
near the village of Ercildoun, three miles Southwest 
of Coatesville onthe Philadelphia and Columbia rail. 
road, from which place pupils will be conveyed free 
of charge. The usual branches comprising a thorough 
English education will be taught, and Scientific Lec- 
tures, illustrated by appropriate apparatus, will be do 
livered weekly during the session. The terms are 
$55.00 per session of twenty weeks, one-half payable 
in advance and the remainder at the close of the term. 
All communications should be addressed to the Prin- 
cipal, Ercildoun P.O., Chester Co., Pa. 

SMEDLY DARLINGTON, Principat. ' 
Tth mo, 21st, 1856.— 6t. 





PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL.—This In- 
) stitution, established for the education of Friends’ 
children of both sexes, will be reopened on the 8th 
me of the Ninth month next. 
erms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $110 per 
term of forty weeks. Pens, pencils and os of ca 
ing books, 50 cts. per quarter. French lessons and 
Drawing, $3 per quarter each. Class books and sta- 
= at the usual prices. 
irculars containing further particul 
had by application to . — 
S. M. JANNEY, Principal. 
Letters should be addressed to Purcelville, Loudoun 
County, Va. 
7th mo. 19th—6t. 


A TEACHER is wanted for a Giru’s Scnoor under 
the care of a committee of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting. The requisites desired, are 

_ First, The applicant must be a member of the So 
ciety of Friends, who in life and conversation will set 
a consistent example to the children of Friends an¢ 
those who may be under her charge. 

Second, A qualification to teach a thorough know 

ledge of the ustial branches of an English education, 
_ to maintain good order, by a firm but mild disei- 
pline. 
_ The school room is large and beautifully situated 
in the rear of Friends’ Meeting House on Lombard 
street ; and the Committee believe that it offers a very 
fair opportunity to a well qualified teacher to obtain 
a large and successful school. 

It is desired that applicants will direct their appli- 
cations, on or before the 15th inst., in their own 
hand writing, to 

Epwarp H. Srasrer, or 
Gerarp H. Reess. 
Baltimore. 7th mo. 5, 1856. 





